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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 
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•ad -turning heretics.' ' To be sure it is,' says he ; 

• what else ?' ' And if the Catholic Bible wouldn't 
jet them astray, ' says I, ' I'm all right in my mind, 
and satisfied entirely now and evermore.' ' To be 
#ure it wouldn't,' say* he, 'when its the right one.* 
'Well, your reverence,' says I, 'just one word more; 
when so many of the people is turning, and," says I, 

• there's Johnny Connor, and Tim Daly, and there's 
, . . ■■.' ' Don't talk to me about them,' say* he, 'I 
don't want to bear of the likes of them.' ' Well, it 
isn't about them, your reverence,' says I, ' but about 
the rest of the boys that isn't gone yet ; if its a bad 
Bible that's leading them astray, wouldn't it be the 
good thing j ust to give them the right one, and let them 
see the differ?' ' What's that to you ?' says he, 'just 
mind your own duties, and hold your tongue.' 'But, 
your reverence,' says I, ' its fretting me to see the boys 
going, and its unsettling my mind ; and if its the lying 
Protestant book that's doing it all, sure there would be 
nothing like the right Bible.' ' Mind your own duty,' 
Bays he, quite sudden, ' and don't be teaching your 
clergy ; its always the way,' says he, ' the minute 
you think of the Bible, you begin to teach your 
clergy.' • Sure,' says I, ' its not for the likes of me to 
teach anybody, let alone my clergy ; but sure,' says I, 
' I only want my clergy to teach me one thine.' ' What 
is it?' says he. ' Only this," says I, ' is the Protestant 
Bible like the Catholic Bible, at all?' « Not a bit of it,' 
Says he, ' how could heresy be like the Catholic faith ?' 
Bays he. ' Well, your reverence,' says I, ' there's 
many of the boys as uneasy as myself, when they see 
how things is g°' n g on » and the people turning Pro- 
testant; and if your reverence would only show us the 
two books, and let us see the difference, we would see 
then the reason of it all.' ' Is that what you are after?' 
(ays he, 'I'll put you from the likes of that.' says he ; 
'see how it will be with you.' says he, ' if I call your 
name from the altar !' * And is that all the satisfaction 
your reverence will give me ?' »ays I. * Mind your du- 
ties,' says he, ' or I'll have satisfaction of you,' says he ; 
and with that he rode off, looking as mad as you 
please. " 

"Deed and," said Pat, " if his reverence would only 
give us a little more satisfaction it might keep some of 
the boys from turning, for sure he ought to be able. 
But sure I t Id you how it would be j and what will you 
do now, Jem ?" 

" Why, I can't rest in my mind, Pat, now more nor 
ever, till I find out why it is that reading God's Word 
Bhould put every one astray, for it seems more unnatu- 
ral-like than ever; and by this blessed light, since 
Father John won't give me any satisfaction about it, 
I'll try if I can't get some time of speaking to the Rev. 
Mr. Owens, the parson, and I'll ask him if he can tell me 
any satisfaction about it. Sure I know he will speak 
civil to me any way ; and ifhecan'tgive me satisfaction, 
I'll not mind any tiling else he says, and there's no harm 
done." 

And so they parted for that day; and if we hear any- 
thing more of what liappened, we will tell it truly. 



THE STATE OF DEPARTED SOULS. 
It is a solemn and deeply-interesting inquiry, to any 
one who has ever lost a friend, whether it is in the 
power of the survivor to benefit the soul that is gone, or 
contribute to its happiness or spiritual rest. In every 
•ge, those who have believed in the immortality of the 
soul have speculated on the state of those who are de- 
parted and are no more seen ; and before the coming 
of our Lord, the greatest philosophers of antiquity had 
exhausted speculation upon it 

Eusebius states that "Plato (who died 350 years before 
Christ) divided mankind into three states : — Some who, 
having purified themselves by philosophy and excelled in 
holiness of life, enjoy an eternal felicity in the islands of 
the blest, without any labour or trouble, which it is 
possible neither for words to express nor thought to con- 
ceive. Others, who have lived exceedingly wicked, and, 
therefore, seemed incapable of cure, he supposed were, 
at their deaths, thrown headlong into hell, there to he 
tormented for ever. Besides these, he imagined there 
were a middle sort, who though they had sinned, yet 
bad repented of it, and therefore seemed to be in a 
curable condition ; and these, he thought, went down, 
for some time, to hell too. to be purged and absolved by 
grievous torments, but that after that they should be 
delivered from it, and attain to honours, according to 
the dignity of their benefactors " 

It would appear, a'so, from various passages in the 
ancient prets — for instance, Homer and Virgil— that the 
popular belief then was, that souls, in this intermediate 
state, might receive help from the prayers and sacri- 
ficing! of the living ; but whether the philosophers enter- 
tained a similar belief appears not to he equally clear, 
nor is it, perhaps, worth while to consider. We, who 
have the light of Christian revelation to guide us, must 
base our religious belief on something more substantial 
and satisfactory than the dreams of poetical imagination 
or the philosophical speculations of Plato or Socrates. 
And the solemn inquiry still remains, what does the 
Christian revelation make known to the faithful on 
this momentous question? That there is a heaven 



■for the holy, and a hell for the reprobate, is so plainly 
made known in the Holy Sctiiptares, that a child cannot 
doubt or mistake it. Whether there is a third place or 
state of being, where the sins committed here can be 
expurgated, either by personal suffering or the exertions 
of surviving friends, is the only matter capable of dis. 
pute among professing Christians, and has been for 
centuries, and still is, a leading point of difference be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and England. We would 
approach this matter with the most anxious solicitude 
and reverence, as well as tender and sincere regard for 
the feelings and opinions of others on this momentous 
subject. Alas ! who is there who does not feel conscious 
of failure of duty towards some one departed friend, at 
least, to whose happiness he would most gladly sacrifice 
anything which he was assured would contribute to it. 
in the unseen world? and who can wonder that the 
popular belief in the efficacy of masses for the dead has 
been, and still is, the source of such abundant pecuniary 
profit to those privileged to dispose of them? The only 
wonder appears to us to be, that thousands of holy men, 
who have been ready to devote their lives to the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures, should not have voluntarily and 
without pecuniary payment, consecrated their lives to the 
holy purpose of relieving or shortening the torments of 
the faithful in the intermediate state of temporary 
punishment, the horrors of which, as described by theo- 
logians, cannot be thought of for a moment without 
shuddeiing. Who can think of purgatory — its flames, 
its torments, its wailing spirits, and tormenting fiends — 
and believe that when the spirit leaves the body it will 
plunge into something worse than cauldrons of boiling 
oil and molten lead, there to burn for months, and 
years, and centuries, till all its sin is purged away, 
either by suffering or the suffrages of surviving friends, 
and not be ready to make any sacrifice to alleviate and 
abridge the period of such torment ? And who can be- 
lieve that any pious priest could hesitate to perform as 
many masses as were needful for the souls of those who 
during life were under his guidance, merely because 
they were poor, or because money was not paid them 
for so doing? Much more wonderful (it seems to us) is it, 
that the Pope, if he really has the power of freeing souls 
from such a place of torment, should not at once do so, 
after the example of him whose benefits were propheti- 
cally described as granted freely, without money and 

WITHOUT PRICE ! 

Surely no good man would hesitate to rescue a fellow- 
creature in this world from the fire in a burning house, 
merely because he was too poor to pay him for it, or 
could, withnut incurring the execration of all good men, 
pause to bargain for the price of his assistance, be- 
fore he would do anything in his power to save the vic- 
tim. And is it credible that, they who profess to be 
able, should be really unwilling to terminate, or even 
alleviate, the sufferings of those who are gone before? 
Alas 1 however, for poor human nature (or we should, 
perhaps, rather say inhuman), the truth is not only so, 
but far worse. Those who have been actually paid for 
saying masses for departed souls, have not always been 
honest enough to perform their part of the bargain. If 
Italian monasteries have not been grievously belied, 
they have not unfrequently purchased at Rome, absolu- 
tion for their neglect to say masses for which they had 
received large sums of money, on the express condition 
that they should celebrate them for the souls of their 
founders or benefactors. The first indulgence so granted 
in the Venetian States, was to the Servites de Afodomo, 
in 1645; and it is well known, that in 1723, Pope In- 
nocent XIII.. by a single rescript, freed all the Augustine 
monks, the Dominican friars, the Carmelites, and seve- 
ral other bodies from the obligation of celebrating per- 
petual or daily masses for certain souls in purgatory, 
which they had omitted, till the arrears became enor- 
mous, on the terms of their saying instead one grand an- 
nual funebral mass, during the "Octave of the Dead," 
in one of their convents in each province, each monas- 
tery retaining, nevertheless, all the money which had 
been paid them for perpetual masses; he thereby a'so per- 
mitted them, by a commission composed of the monks 
themselves, to compound their liabilities as to other 
masses, by taking the present market price of masses as 
the measure of their obiigai ions. So that the poor souls 
who had made a good bargain, and bought, perhaps, one 
hundred perpetual masses when they were cheap, think- 
ing the contract was always to stand good, thus received 
only fifty when the market price was doubled.* 

Is it possible to believe that such unholy and inhuman 
frauds could ever have been practised on the dead ? and 
can it be possible that Pope Innocent XIII can have 
believed that his indulgence to the living really injured 
the dead? If it did not injure them, it must follow, 
necessarily, that the masses, if said, would not have 
served them, either by alleviating or shortening their 
sufferings ; and if that be so, whether purgatory be a 
truth or a dream, we think the traffic in masses for 
the dead will soon be a less profitable one, even in 
impoverished Ireland. We shall resume this sad and 
serious subject in our next, and shall enter upon its 
consideration by the inquiry, what were the opinions 
of St. Patrick upon this deeply important question. 

* De Potter, Uistoire de Christamisme, vol. v., ji&ge 297. Paris 
edition, 1836. 



HTMW OF ST. PATRICK. 
We now redeem the pledge which we gave in our first 
number, and present our readers with this Irish Hymn, 
the oldest undoubted monument of the Irish language 
extant, and which has never, we believe, before been 
printed, except in Mr. Petrie's valuable and elaborate 
essay on the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill, in 
the 18th volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, a work of a very costly description, and inac- 
cessible to the majority of our fellow-countrymen. It is 
taken from the celebrated M.S. Liber Hymnorum, pre- 
served in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and also in the British Museum, London—a 
manuscript which, in the opinion of Archbishop Ussher, 
who died in 1656, was in his time a thousand years old. 
It is written in that ancient dialect of the Irish, called 
Bearla Feine, in which the Brehon laws, and the oldest 
tracts in the language are written, and the orthography 
of the words varies so considerably from more modern 
productions, and so many of the words themselves have 
long become obsolete, that we have thought it may be 
acceptable to our readers to present them with a trans- 
lation in modern Irish, carefully made by an eminent 
Irish scholar, for ourselves, as well as an accurate 
English translation, and the Latin one given by Mr. 
Petrie, for the satisfaction of the learned. As a record 
illustrative of the religious doctrines of St. Patrick, 
the Patron Saint of Ireland, we think it can hardly fail 
of being acceptable to all, whether they believe him to 
have preached Christianity in Ireland by areommis- 
sion from Rome or not. 

To enable our readers fully to appreciate the occasion 
on which this ancient document was composed, we must 
premise, that in the year 433 St. Patrick preached at 
Tara before Leogaire (or Laoghaire), then the supreme 
monarch of Ireland, on the celebrated hill of Tara, in 
the county of Meath, the chief residence of the Irish 
kings from the first establishment of a monarchical go- 
vernment in this country. The national convention 
or parliament was then assembled in that place, for the 
celebration of the great national festival of Tara, 
called " Baal's fire." The force with which St. Patrick 
urgedupon them the truthsof the Gospel, was such that, ac- 
cording to some accounts, the king himself became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and great multitudes of his sub- 
jects, including Dubtach, the arch-poet of the kingdom, 
and Conall, the king's brother, soon followed his ex- 
ample Whatever may have been the immediate ef- 
fect, the preaching of St. Patrick before King Leogaire, 
at Tara, is one of those facts on which alt authorities 
concur, and fir the sake of brevity, we give the con- 
densed abstract of the matter, furnished by Dr. Lanigan. 
After narrating the progress of St. Patrick during 
the years 432 and 433, until the approach of Easter, 
when he determined on celebrating that festival near 
Tara, Dr. Lanigan proceeds thus : — " On the follow- 
ing day, which was taster Eve, St. Patrick continued 
his journey, and arrived in the evening at a place 
called Ferta-fer-feic, now Slane. Having got a tent 
pitched there, he made preparations for celebrating the 
festival of Easter, and, accordingly, lighted tire paschal 
fire about night-fall. It happened that at this very time 
the King Leogaire and the assembled princes were cele- 
brating a religious festival, of which fire-worship formed 
a part. There was a standing law that at the time of this 
festival, no fire should be kindled for a considerable dis- 
tance all around, until after a great fire should be 
lighted in the royal palace of Temoria, on Tara. St. 
Patrick's paschal fire was, however, lighted before that 
of the palace, and being seen from the heights of Tara, 
excited great astonishment. On the king's inquiring 
what could be the cause of it, and who could iiave thus 
dared to infringe the law, the Magi told him that it was 
necessary to have that fire extinguished immediately, 
whereas, if allowed to remain, it would get the better of 
their fires, and bring about the downfall of his king- 
dom. Leogaire, enraged and troubled on getting this 
information, set out for Slane, with a considerable num- 
ber of followers, and one or two of the principal Magi, 
for the purpose of exterminating those violators of the 
law." It was immediately before, and in anticipation of 
the imminent peril in which he was placed when ap- 
proaching the stronghold of his Pagan enemies, that this 
remarkable hymn was composed by St. Patrick, and is 
said to have been sung by him and his followers as a 
defence against the plots that beset his path. It is fa- 
miliarly known by the name of " St. Patrick's Ar- 
mour" (Lorica Patricii), and is obviously a prayer for 
protection from the incantations of his Druidical oppo- 
nents, who were determined on his destruction, and 
contains many internal evidences of its having been 
composed at a period, when Pagan notions of the power 
of the elements had not given way before the light of 
Christianity. 

It is remarkable that the Luireach Phitdruig is still re- 
membered popularly in many parts of Ireland, and a por- 
tion of it is, to this day, repeated by the people, usually 
at bedtime, with the same superstitious confidence in its 
protecting power as, according to St. Evin, was placed 
in it previously to his time, in the sixth century. 

The preface, which is ancient, but obviously mora 
recent than the hymn itself, is as follows : — 



